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EDITORIAL NOTE 

ISSION Sunday is celebrated towards the end of October when 
Mi: the northern half of the globe Nature is decaying. The 

Church has perhaps chosen this season for a re-awakening of 
missionary effort because in the south, whither the Faith spread last, 
the new life of spring is well advanced. The Missions are so important 
today because when the true religion is languishing in one part of the 
globe it must be growing with new vigour in another. The Roman 
Catholic Church is not limited to one continent any more than to one 
culture. And if it is over-run by materialism and new paganism in the 
West it will spread out triumphantly in the East. 

But more especially should we now turn our eyes towards the 
Missions because of the occurrence of the feast of All Saints, when we 
are reminded of the heavenly destiny of all mankind and our present 
association with those whom Christ has loved and who dwell with God. 

Having these ideas before us we can approach the present issue of 
Backrriars not only with respect for the honourable and noteworthy 
contributors, but also with an understanding of the need to break 
away for a time from our pre-occupation with our own Western 
troubles. As we jolt heavily along the road leading from the war and 
we can see nothing but fog and threatening clouds around and ahead, 
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we should raise our eyes to look further afield. There is something 
away in the distance; the whole wide world lies open before the mis- 
sionary zeal. Now we have little of civilization or culture to offer the 
non-Christian. Now we can perhaps receive more of these great natural 
benefits, a new zest for human nature and life, from the peoples of 
the East. All that the West has to offer now is, perhaps, the Faith, 
the inestimable treasure of true Christianity. It is therefore impera- 
tive to learn from them as well as to tell them of Jesus Christ. 

It is a great honour for BLackrriars to have the case for the 
Missions put forward by His Grace the Archbishop of Port of Spain; 
an honour also to have the Professor of Social Anthropology at Oxford 
to show the importance of learning from other peoples and religions; 
and also by a happy chance the most distinguished of any non- 
Christian writer known to readers of this review, Dr Coomaraswamy, 
recently sent a contribution which was reserved for this number, as 
it shows the work that can be done in opening a way to natural under- 
standing between East and West on a philosophical plane. No mis- 
sionary to the East could afford to neglect the profound work of Dr 
Coomaraswamy, who is one of the very few to attempt to introduce 
the philosophia perennis, baptized by the Church, to the philosophy 
that has supported for so many centuries the religion of his own land. 

THE EDITOR 








SHOULD FOREIGN MISSIONS GO? 

HE title of this article has been borrowed from one in The 
TL attantic Monthly for January 1944 by the Reverend Phillips 

Endecott Osgood, Rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston. In his 
opening paragraph he records that ‘at a recent conference at Columbia 
on Science, Philosophy, and Religion two delegates voiced the 
pungent opinion that ‘‘the entire missionary movement should be 
stopped’’. They raised a vigorous demurrer to the axiom that ‘‘the 
post-war world can be built successfully only on the basis of Chris- 
tianity’’ and categorically denied that ‘‘we are fighting to save Chris- 
tian civilization’. Granted that only two of the delegates exploded 
this bombshell, nevertheless there are persons not delegates to this 
august conference who would second the motion—both at home and, 
more understandably, among the nationalists in the non-Christian 
countries’. , 

The rest of his article is chiefly taken up with an examination of 
that nationalist attitude in Japan, India, and China, and while he 
seems to be in general accord with the familiar Catholic thesis that 
‘the Church can then only be said to be founded in a region when it is 
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SHOULD FOREIGN MISSIONS GO? 407 
self-governing, with its own churches, its own native clergy, its own 
resources: in a word, when it depends on nobody but itself’ (S. Cong. 
Propaganda, May 20th, 1923), it is not clear that he rejects what he 
styles a ‘steady liberalization of Christian credalism’, or that he looks 
upon Christianity as anything more than an ornament to ‘revivified 
native faiths—a higher Buddhism, a cultured Hinduism, a reborn 
Mohammedanism, a philosophic Taoism, an assertive Shintoism’. 

The ‘home attitude’ may be illustrated by remarks made on 
December 8th, 1927, by the Chairman of the P. & O. Steamship Com- 
pany, at the annual meeting of shareholders, explaining a serious loss 
of business during the preceding year. ‘I have spent a good many 
years of my life in the East, including a little time in China, and my 
belief is that we have, in a great measure, brought about the present 
condition of antagonism to us in China by sending missionaries there 
to endeavour to convert the people to Christianity. The attempt to 
break down China’s ancient faiths, as sacred to the Chinese as Chris- 
tianity is to ourselves is, I think, to be deplored. Such efforts, in my 
judgment, do more harm than good. I would not support them with 
a penny. The money spent on these efforts could be far better utilized 
in our own country. My opinion is that the sooner some of our well- 
meaning people give up their crusade in India and China the better 
it will be for us all’. 

These ideas and particularly the last (that well-ordered charity 
ought to consider using money and personnel at home before looking 
abroad) are not uncommon, and as one reads this BLACKFRIARS sym- 
posium of Missiological Science, Philosophy, and Religion’ it is not 
amiss to ‘enquire within’ and be resolved whether or no he harbours 
them. 

The Catholic teaching about the Missions is, of course, simplicity 
itself. It starts from the dogma of the Divinity of Christ, incarnate 
Truth. To him ‘all power has been given in heaven and on earth’, and 
in virtue of that commission he has commanded his Gospel to be 
preached in its entirety, for all time, and to all nations—in India, 
China, Japan, and everywhere else. Indifference or disobedience to 
this command argues indifference to ultimate truth; it is contempt of 
Christ and of the Father who sent him—as he himself has said. 

We must be on our guard, consequently, against the mistake of 
evaluating religion merely by its practical effects: the drawing out 
in the various nations the best that is in them to be or to do. This 
were to treat religion as a drug, and to take for granted that there 
must be, or may be, different drugs to suit the idiosyncrasies of 
diverse peoples. Christianity does not present itself as a drug but as 
the Truth. The question is not: Does Christianity suit this people? 
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but, How is this people to be made to see that Christ is ‘the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life’: the Way without whom there is no going, the 
Truth without whom there is no knowing, the Life without whom 
there is no living? And, How is his Gospel to be presented in a manner 
acceptable to them because not conflicting with the accidents of their 
national traditions and culture? 

The answer to these questions has been luminously given by our 
present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. In an address, on June 24th, 
1944, to the President and Officials of the Pontifical Missionary 
Societies, his Holiness said: “the work accomplished has been con- 
scientiously inspired by the aim of giving the Missions a character 
which is not foreign but rather native to the countries in which they 
are. Hence the principle that the characteristic native outlook, cus- 
toms, and traditions should be upheld, so long as they are compatible 
with the divine law. ‘The missionary is the apostle of Jesus Christ. 
His task is not to transplant a specitically European culture into the 
missionary lands, but rather to make these peoples, who in some 
cases glory in a thousand-year-old culture, ready and able to adopt 
and assimilate the elements of Christian life and behaviour. ‘lhese 
elements of Christian life and behaviour harmonise naturally and 
easily with any healthy civilization and communicate to it the perfec- 
tion and fullness of power to secure and guarantee human dignity and 
happiness. Native Catholics must be truly members of God's family 
and citizens of his kingdom without thereby ceasing to remain citizens 
of their earthly fatherlands. ‘the great aim of the Missions is to plant 
the Church in new regions, to let her take firm root, so that one day 
she will be able to live and develop without the support of missionary 
work, Missionary work is not an end in and for itself: it withdraws 
once the high purpose for which it ardently strives has been attained’. 

As matters stand, only something more than a sixth of the world’s 
population is Catholic: obviously tnere is much to be done in fulfil- 
ment of Christ’s command. As the Holy Father said in another part 
of his address, comparing the modern era with the Middle Ages, there 
is need for a Crusade, and for Crusaders greater than those who 
fought to liberate the Holy Land. A noble aim, but less than that of 
the missionary who aims, not at consolidating and protecting positions 
already won or regained, but at making ‘the whole world a Holy 
Land’, at extending the reign of Christ ‘over human hearts, through- 
out all lands, to the furthest hamlet and to the last man that dwells 
on earth’. 

The Catholic answer to the question: Should foreign Missions go? 
is therefore plain. Not while there is a single nation where the one, 
holy, Catholic, and apostolic Church founded by Jesus Christ does not 
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SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 409 
visibly exist. But because of the intensification of national feeling and 
ambition, as well as of the spread of education among all peoples, the 
Missioner must act with clear appreciation of the aim and method 
which the Pope demands. This Missionary number of BLACKFRIARS is, 
consequently, well-conceived and merits the careful study of all who 
not only pray conventionally that the Kingdom of God may come upon 
the earth but are determined to help its coming effectively. 


hy FINBAR RYAN, O.-P., 
Archbishop of Port of Spain. 








SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


HE subject matter of Social Anthropology, human societies, 
T wit special reference to primitive societies, has been a field of 

philosophic speculation from the earliest times. It has only very 
recently become a field of scientific inquiry; so recently that Sir 
Edward Tylor is sometimes spoken of as ‘the father of anthropology’. 
Tylor defined the scope of his inquiry in his classical work, Primitive 
Culture (1871) as culture or civilization taken in its widest ethno- 
graphic sense, a definition which excludes what the rest of Europe 
ealls anthropology and what in England is sometimes called physical 
anthropology: the study of racial characteristics, genetics, and so 
forth. But it covers what is generally called today in England social 
anthropology, or the sociology of primitive peoples. Tylor was himself 
the first occupant of a university post in the subject, from 1883 at 
Oxford. 

Social anthropology is therefore still a very young discipline, hardly 
yet accepted as one of themselves by the august natural sciences. 
It has, however, taken the first step towards qualifying as a science 
by becoming inductive. The earlier social anthropologists were what 
are sometimes called ‘arm-chair’ anthropologists. When they wrote 
about primitive peoples they relied for the material from which they 
constructed their theories not on their own observations but on the 
reports of missionaries, administrative officers, and travellers. Sir 
James Frazer’s monumental The Golden Bough is one of the best 
examples of this kind of work—polished, erudite, comprehensive, and 
occasionally profound. Such writings suffered, in the eyes of men of 
science, from a serious defect. The facts from which conclusions were 
drawn were gathered by men untrained to make observations and the 
interpretations were made by scholars who had no direct acquaintance 
with the facts. This was largely due to the social anthropologists of 
the time having come into the subject from the humanities, in which 
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they were used to speculating about what they had not, and could not, 
observe. There was a new orientation when students came into it from 
the biological sciences: Haddon from zoology, Rivers from physiology, 
and Seligman from pathology. These three men formed the nucleus 
of the first fieldwork expedition in the history of social anthropology, 
the Torres Straits Expedition of 1898, which started a new chapter in 
the development of the infant science. From this time it can be said 
that social anthropology has become more and more inductive. 
Theories are no longer accepted unless they are framed in such terms 
as allow verification in the field. 

At this point it should be explained why social anthropologists study 
primitive peoples. The earlier anthropologists were interested in 
origins and believed that by a study of primitive peoples they could 
discover the beginnings of their own institutions. They regarded them- 
selves as free-lance historians whose study was the history of civiliza- 
tion backwards from that point at which historical records vanish. 
We continue to study primitive peoples today, but for different 
reasons: partly because primitive societies are disappearing and must 
be studied now or never, and partly because primitive societies, unlike 
civilized societies, are small and have a simple social structure and 
can therefore be studied comprehensively. It must be emphasized, 
however, that we have no special interest in primitives as such, but 
only in primitive societies as varieties of human society. We study 
them in order to understand certain processes in every human society 
and certain features of social development generally. We are begin- 
ning to apply our methods to the study of more advanced societies, 
but the greater part of our work is likely for many years to be in the 
primitive field. 

Another, and more fundamental, change in social anthropology 
since Tylor’s time has been in its theory, in the kind of conclusions 
it draws from a study of primitive societies. It has been remarked 
that Victorian anthropologists: were chiefly interested in origins. Their 
procedure was too often to place at one end of a scale social conditions 
of the 19th century and at the other end the antithesis of those con- 
ditions, and to arrange all human societies in between, allotting to 
each its place according to the degree of resemblance they found, or 
thought they found, of its institutions to those of their own country 
and time. If no society could be found with antithetical features it 
was assumed that they had nevertheless existed and that traces of 
them could still be discovered in what were called ‘survivals’ among 
present-day primitives. Thus it was postulated that all human socie- 
ties have evolved from a state of primitive promiscuity through group- 
marriage and polygamy to monogamy, and from magic through reli- 
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SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 411 
gion to science, and so on. These reconstructions were very uncritical. 
They were also unscientific in that they could not be proved or dis- 
proved by observation. Moreover, in so far as they postulated an 
invariable sequence of social and cultural evolution they could be 
shown to be untrue. An illiterate people of Melanesia does not evolve 
or invent a written language. They borrow, or accept, it from some 
other people. The critics of what is sometimes called the evolutionary 
school of anthropology came largely from students, Graebner, Father 
Schmidt, Elliott-Smith and others who stressed the very great impor- 
tance of the diffusion of culture. The reconstructions of this diffusion- 
ist school were just as uncritical and unscientific as those they 
attacked. Both schools were trying to reconstruct the history of primi- 
tive peoples in the absence of any real evidence. It is felt by all social 
anthropologists in England at the present time that such reconstruc- 
tions may be a pleasant pastime but do not constitute science and 
can be of very limited value to mankind. 


Social anthropologists of today, at any rate in this country and in 
the Dominions, have quite different methods and aims, deriving 
mainly from Durkheim and the Année Sociologique group of writers 
associated with him, and a heritage of philosophy. They assume that 
there are certain constant relations between social facts and that the 
discovery of these correlations and their formulation as sociological 
laws is the purpose of the science. Anthropologists no longer seek to 
explain a custom or institution found in some society in terms of 
hypothetical origins, whether evolutionary or diffusionist, for in their 
view it cannot be so explained; but in terms of its function in relation 
to that particular society as a whole. When the custom or institution 
is found in a range of societies the explanation must be in terms of its 
common function in all of them. When it is found in all societies the 
explanation must state what is its universal function in human 
society. Thus some features of the family, of war, or of religious cult 
may be found to exist in one particular society and not in others, and 
these features would then have to be explained by showing how they 
are related to other peculiar features in that society. Other features 
may be found to exist in a large number of primitive societies, but not 
in others, and they would then have to be explained by showing that 
they are functionally related to other social processes occurring in the 
one sét of societies and not in the other. Yet other features may be 
found to exist in all human societies, primitive and civilized alike, and 
these would have to be explained in terms of uniform features of other 
universal institutions. Clearly, social anthropologists, once they call 
themselves natural scientists, can build up their body of theory in no 
other way, for this is the elementary procedure of all branches of 
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natural science. As clearly, their final aims, like their methods, must 
be the same as those of ower natura scienusts: to benent, by adding 
to knowledge, the human race; it being assumed the new knowledge 
will benefit it. At the present time anthropological knowledge can 
have only a very limited application, but most anthropologists believe 
that it can at least be claimed that a study of a primitive people is of 
benefit to that particular people and to other peoples of the same 
social type, in that Europeans who are trying to change their customs 
may through it understand better what they are doing. For example, 
a colonial government wishing to alter a people’s customary law 
relating to property rights in land should know to what extent the 
laws of land tenure are bound up with domestic and kinship organiza- 
tions, religious cults, and moral norms, and how these will be affected 
by the proposed reform. Anthropologists believe also that any general 
conclusions they might be able to formulate about primitive peoples 
would assist in the solution of our own problems. If, for example, we 
were able to formulate the conditions in which primitive warfare 
occurs it would help us to know the more general conditions in which 
war occurs in all human societies, and hence in twentieth-century 
Kurope. It would be of little use to discuss here these two assump- 
tions, that there are general sociological laws to be discovered and 
that, if there are, it would be to the benefit of mankind to discover 
them. So long as social anthropologists recognize that they are 
assumptions no harm is done. Even if sociological laws may have to 
be regarded as fictions they have heuristic value. 


It is of greater use to discuss shortly the relation of social anthro- 
pology, so regarded as a natural science, to moral philosophy. Anthro- 
pologists, like other men, are constantly making moral judgments, 
explicitly or implicitly, in accordance with whatever religion or philo- 
sophy they profess or have been unconsciously influenced by. But the 
social anthropologist speaking in his own scientific field avoids, or tries 
to avoid, evaluation. For example, he tries to describe as accurately 
as he can the nature of the polygamous family and to show how poly- 
gamy is related to other features of the social life of communities in 
which it is practised, such as certain forms of economic activity, a 
certain status of women, and so forth. He does not express any moral 
opinion about it. He does not say, whatever his feelings may be about 
the matter, that it is a good or bad institution. Clearly a moral judg- 
ment has to be made, but he does not think that it is his duty, speak- 
ing simply as an anthropologist, whose task it is only to describe and 
analyse phenomena on a scientific plane, to make it. The anthropolo- 
gist’s reluctance to evaluate is defended on the grounds that it is his 
task to provide the facts on which those better qualified to make moral 
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judgments can make them, and that were he to evaluate himself it 
would hinder him from performing that task efficiently, and hence, in 
the long run lead him to do a disservice to moral philosophers, because 
they would not have an unbiased statement of the facts and therefore 
not be able to make so perfect a judgment. 

Most anthropologists would stand on this line. They would say that 
the validity of a judgment in any particular application of a moral 
principle must depend on a full and unbiased record of the facts about 
which a judgment is being made. The principle does not derive from 
the facts, but its application does. Most anthropologists feel that they 
have done their part towards the solution of a social problem when 
they have discovered the facts and shown their relation to other facts 
within the total social system. Nevertheless, they realise that their 
researches will seldom influence action, since this will depend neither 
on a knowledge of what human relations are, nor on what moral 
philosophers think they should be, but on what those empowered to 
decide on policy think they should be. In the end the value of the 
study of human society to its members must, therefore, depend less 
on its sociological discoveries than on the consciences of men, par- 
ticularly of those men who have legislative and executive functions. 

So stated the matter appears simple, and for the anthropologist 
convenient. The respective spheres of social science and moral 
philosophy are well defined and the anthropologist has the double 
advantage that he can pride himself on his single-minded pursuit of 
truth and can shift all responsibility from his own shoulders—for 
judgment on the moral philosopher and for action on the man of 
affairs. It is not so simple in reality, nor so convenient. When dealing 
with such practices as polygamy, the levirate, cannibalism, magic, 
and so on, which are remote from live issues in our own society, it is 
easy for anthropologists to be detached observers and recorders, but 
as soon as what they describe hinges on religious and political issues 
in modern Europe they are never entirely impartial, though, naturally, 
they refrain from deliberately distorting facts or drawing biased con- 
clusions. It is therefore argued by some writers, including some 
anthropologists, that it is better for a social scientist to give a definite 
and explicit bias to his writings than to allow them, in the name of 


. a spurious impartiality, to be deflected by unconscious and half-con- 


scious attractions and repulsions. The argument is weak, for it is 
surely better to try to eliminate bias of every kind within the scientific 
field. 

I have stated in this article the opinion held by most social anthro- 
pologists. I may, perhaps, be allowed to conclude by giving my own 
view, with special reference to Catholic apologetics. It is not a new 
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view, but has beeu frequently expressed, among others in recent 
times, by Hobhouse and Ginsberg. ‘The field of social anthropology, 
unlike many fields of natural science, is common to the anthropologist 
and to the moral philosopher. It is unsatistactory that the sociologist, 
in which term the social anthropologist is included, should often be 
the person who knows the facts best and yet should be self-debarred 
from making judgments on them. It is even more unsatisfactory that 
the moral philosopher, who is the person best fitted to make judg- 
ments, should do so, as often happens, without an adequate know- 
ledge of social theory and fact. '!he answer would seem to be that the 
sociologist should also be a moral philosopher and that, as such, he 
should have a set of definite beliefs and values in terms of which he 
evaluates the facts he studies as a sociologist. He must make, and 
keep apart, two different kinds of judgment within the same field: a 
judgment on the significance of social facts to scientific theory and a 
judgment on their significance to moral theory, It is as important, 
perhaps more important, that the moral philosopher should be con- 
versant with the conclusions of the social sciences, since, as 1 have 
already said, the validity of a judgment depends in part on a know- 
ledge of the facts. Moral judgments which are couched in very general 
terms, and are not specific applications to particular cases, tend to be 
ineffective guides to conduct, and if specific judgments are to be made 
full knowledge of the particular cases is essential. As it is unlikely 
that social anthropologists, with one or two exceptions, will study 
Catholic moral philosophy, a bridge can only be built between the 
two disciplines by some Catholic moral philosophers studying social 
anthropology. E. E. Evans-Pritcuarb, 
Professor of Social Anthropology 


in the University of Oxford. 








MISSIOLOGY 

CCORDING to Father Rommerskirchen (Guide des Missions 
A Catholiques 1937, p. 165) we owe the word ‘missiology’ to the 
French—the term ‘missiologie’ having been popularised by 
Pére Charles, S.J. German Catholics, under the inspiration of Pro- 
fessor Schmidlin, have preferred to use the word ‘Missionswissen- 
schaft’ and it is perhaps unfortunate that English speaking Catholics 
did not follow their example and talk of the study or science of 

missions, rather than the clumsy and pretentious ‘missiology’. 
Granted, however, that the term is in common use, the purpose 
of this essay is to attempt to explain its meaning. The explana- 
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MISSIOLOGY 415 
tion is really quite simple. Missiology is the scientific investigation 
and description of the history and conditions of the apostolic action 
of the Church in pagan countries. It is that part of Dogmatic 
Theology which provides us with a justification for what are termed 
Foreign Missions, and which discusses the ‘mode’ of missionary 
activity in relation to the data provided by the anthropologist, the 
historian of culture and other allied specialists. In so far as it is a 
self-conscious discipline Missiology is recent, but in principle, in 
its dogmatic foundations, it is part of the theological heritage of the 
Church. 

The Fathers and the great Scholastics dealt with its fundamental 
presuppositions as parts of the treatises on Providence and Faith. 
The discoveries of the 15th and 16th centuries, in that they revealed 
vast groups of persons ignorant of the Gospel, led to an extension of 
these treatises in relation to the problem of the salvation of the 
infidel. Lastly, in our own day the growth of the sciences of Anthro- 
pology and relevant discoveries in the fields of Comparative Religion 
and Psychology, have led to the accumulation of a vast mass of data 
which demands theological interpretation and application in practice. 
It is against this background that the pioneers, too numerous to 
menuou, of Missiology have developed their discipline. 

What ihe in briefest outline does this new discipline teach? The 
first question it attempts to answer is: What is the missionary mo- 
tive? True, all missionary work is based on the authority of Christ; 
as the Apostles were sent, so is the missionary, and the text, ‘Going 
therefore teach ye all nations baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost’ (Mt. 28, 19), sums up 
the apostolic mission of the Church. The Incarnation of the Word 
and the consequent breaking down of the middle wall of partition 
between Jew and Gentile (Ephesians 2, 14) resolved the tension 
in the faith of Israel between the doctrine of the Creator and the 
mission of the Jews as the chosen people (cf. De Lubac Le Fonde- 
ment Théologique des Missions. Paris 1946, pp. 11-51). In the 
Incarnation the Way is revealed to mankind (Jn 14, 16) and all 
things are made new (Jn 3, 8). By the Son of God, then, the 
missionary is sent. Yet are not all Christians, all priests, sent in this 
sense? Why, on this basis, asks Pére Charles (Missiologie, Louvain, 
1938), should they go far afield? Should not their witness to Christ, 
which is their apostolic duty (cf. Acts 1, 8, etc.,) be exercised among 
the pagans and post-Christians of their own country? It is true that 
the Church must teach ‘all nations’, but what is it that specifies, 
as it were, a Foreign Missionary? Simply this: The Church is the 
Body of Christ, a visible koinonia which bears witness to her Head. 
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It is the task of the Foreign Missionary to establish in pagan coun- 
tries that visible Body, that it, through the Sacraments, through the 
full life of the Christian community, may bear witness to Christ. 
In other words, with St Paul, the missionary ‘plants’, as God’s 
‘coadjutor’ (I Cor. 3), the seed which is the Body of Christ. Two 
important conclusions follow from this. First, the activity of the 
missionary is in essence not distinct from the apostolic activity of the 
Church. Foreign Missions are the inevitable result of the existence of 
the Church as bearing witness to the one Saviour; they are no mere 
luxury of prosperous times. If Christ is Kurios, then the Church, his 
Bride, must bear witness to him before all nations. 

This granted, it also follows that missionary activity is not spiritual 
colonisation; the missionary does not bear witness to any country or 
culture, but simply to Christ. Thus the task of the foreign missionary 
is to establish a native Church—the Church, let us say, in China, 
which will bear witness in union with the Universal Church of which 
it is a part. 

This planting of a native Church, this repudiation of the universal 
validity of European modes of expression, is obviously dependent 
on a further series of presuppositions, and raises further questions. 
For we are at once presented with a dilemma. Either, as Luther 
seems to have held, the pagan world is pagan as a punishment for 
its sins—is in fact a reprobate and devilish world which must be 
repudiated in all its manifestations; or the pagan or non-Christian 
world in fact possesses all the religious values that Christianity 
proclaims; Christianity is merely that mode of belief which is the 
concomitant of Western classical culture. Or, slightly more subtle, it 
gives a somewhat more perfect expression to a religious attitude 
which is basically the same throughout the world, among what Heiler 
would call the baptised and the unbaptised Christians. 

Obviously neither of these views can be refuted here. It can only 
be pointed out that the second is destructive of historic Christianity, 
and, as the Barthian, Dr Kraemar (The Christian Message in a non- 
Christian World. London,1938), proves at length, is based on a 
radical misunderstanding of what Christianity is, on a perversion of 
the apostolic preaching. 

If it be accepted that Christ is unique, in that he is the second 
Adam in whom all things are recapitulated, that he is the Salvator 
mundi, then how are we to avoid the former position of condemna- 
tion? Must we, with Dr Kraemar, regard the ‘religions’ as inverted 
forms of idolatry, based on man’s presumption in the face of the 
unknown, as radically opposed to Biblical realism? 

Dr Kraemar is no doubt right in his assertion that we cannot pick 
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out isolated and superficially similar doctrines from the Eastern 
religions and show that they contain a praeparatio evangelii, without 
realising that these doctrines only have meaning within an organised 
and coherent system of life which may give them a very different 
connotation from the one they receive in a Christian setting. This 
may be admitted, but when Dr Kraemar, if I do not do him an 
injustice, claims that these systems are ‘discontinuous’ with 
Revelation, a caveat must be entered. 

Comparative Religion may not provide us with a criterion of truth, 
but at least it does draw our attention to certain data which cannot 
be dismissed unless one is prepared to regard all human experience 
as corrupt.1 The life, the prayer, the experience of the Eastern 
mystic?, of the African savage,3 far more than any speculative doc- 
trine, render the Calvinist and Jansenist position intolerable. As St 
Augustine wrote, ‘In all religions some truths are to be found. And 
these truths in all religions are really Christian’. 

The roots of the question are, however, deeper. The Catholic doc- 
trine of man has always refused to admit a total corruption of human 
nature, and in consequence the Church condemns the Jansenist 
propositions that all the acts of infidels are sinful (Denzinger 1025), 
a decision which confirms the Alexandrian patristic tradition that the 
heritage of Greece was positive rather than negative. Further, the 
maxim of the Scholastics—expressive of the teaching of the Gospels 
—Facienti quod in se est, Deus non denegat gratiam—is reinforced 
by the condemnation of the propositions that pagans do not receive 
any influx (of grace) from Jesus Christ (Denzinger 1295), and that 
outside the (visible) Church no grace is given (Denzinger 1379). The 
whole position receives authoritative sanction in the Allocution 
Singulari quadam of 1854 and the Encyclical Quanto conficiamur 
moerore of 1863. In these documents Pius IX teaches that those who 
are invincibly ignorant of the true religion are free from fault before 
God—and who, he continues, shall presume to define the limits of 
this ignorance? (Denzinger 1647). Such persons, if they lead a true 
and honest life, can by the help of grace attain eternal life (Denziger 
1677). Such is the position of the teaching Church. Many explanations 
have been employed by theologians to justify her position, but for 
these the reader must be content to be referred to L. Capéran’s classic 
work, Le probléme du salut des Infidéles.4 Here we can do no more 





1 Cf. the works of Father Schmidt. One does not have to accept his somewhat arbit- 
rary theories to appreciate the mass of data he has accumulated; see also Otto 
Karrer, Religions of Mankind, London, 1936, for a readable summary. 

2 Cf. E. Underhill in: Essays Catholic and Missionary, London, 1928. 

3 Cf. The Church and Primitive Peoples, by D. W. T. Shropshire, C.R., London, 
1938. 

4 Also invaluable is Harent’s article, Infidéles (Salut de) in the Dict. Theol. Cath. 
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than note that Dr Kraemar’s criticism that the Catholic theologians 
over-emphasise the part played by the natural man, may indeed be 
true of some minor writers, but examination shows that the emphasis 
of the great theologians, following St Thomas, and indeed of the 
Council of Trent, has always been on Grace. It must also be remarked 
that Cardinal Billot’s theory regarding the immature moral and 
religious state of the primitive, involving as he believed, a capacity 
for natural beatitude only, is to the mind of the writer incompatible 
with anthropological evidence, irreconcilable with the Epistle to the 
Romans and with Patristic tradition. Against the same objection 
clothed in secular garments the Church has protested in our own 
day in her condemnation of racism and of the attempt to discriminate 
between the various families of the human race. The Church, as 
Benedict XV taught, is not tied to any one culture (A.A.S. 1917, 
p- 530). 

Such are the fundamental principles of missiology, but the question 
at once arises, what of practice? Have not the missionaries been 
ruthless exterminators of custom and native civilization; have they 
not acted as the intelligence service of imperialist expansion; in 
short, is the Church only the religion of the conqueror? 

The answer to this question would require a comprehensive history 
of missions, but a few points can be made. The honest missiologist 
would be the first to admit that mistakes had been made—cardinal 
errors of conduct and judgment on the part of individuals have com- 
promised for centuries the preaching of the Gospel. At the same time 
he would assert that these errors have served to point the way to 
the discovery of true principles, and must be seen against the back- 
ground of the creative effort of the Church as a whole. 

A critical study of the history of missions shows that, in almost 
every case, the errors are due to a perversion of Catholic teaching 
by heretical influences, or a viewpoint unconsciously coloured by 
secular values. A few concrete instances will illustrate the point. 


(1) The question of a native priesthood did not emerge as 4 
debatable issue until quite late, not in fact, until the 16th century. 
The expansion of the Spanish and Portuguese empires and the 
problems of colonial administration on an imperial basis, led to the 
rise of a party which decried the culture of the American - Indian 
or even denied his rationality in order that they might make free with 
his rights. The local government in the Spanish colonies was only 
too often concerned to degrade the position of the Indian and with this 
object the clerical state was closed to them in the Councils of Mexico 
(1555) and Lima (1591). This tendency was fought by a group of 
great Dominicans both in the theoretic and practical fields, while 
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MISSIOLOGY 419 
Pius V, appealing to the example of the Apostolic Church, demanded 
that no obstacle should be put in the way of the formation of a native 
clergy. The struggle was long and bitter, but of fundamental impor- 
tance, as a practical example of the equality of all men in Christ. 
‘lime and time again Rome had to intervene to promote the work 
and to protect it against secular influences. The ruin of the infant 
Church of Japan was attributed to the lack of a native clergy, 
and in 1659 Mgr Ingoli, secretary of the newly founded Congregation 
of Propaganda, complained that the Portuguese bishops in the Kast 
did not want to ordain a native clergy.5 In its instruction of 1660 to 
the first Vicars Apostolic, sent out to try to combat the stagnation 
caused by the Portuguese policy, Propaganda insisted that the prin- 
cipal motive for their work was to be the training of young natives 
for the priesthood as the most important means of establishing in 
a pagan country the Christian religion. The strong opposition of a 
colonial clergy, part and parcel as they were of a bureaucratic system, 
was deplorable but understandable. Far more difficult to comprehend 
is the attitude of those heroic but narrow men, true missionaries, 
who opposed the ordination of natives. 

‘Lhe 17th century missionary in the East, remembering the example 
of the early Church and the ideals of such Medievals as John of 
Monte Corvino, had no difficulties on the subject and the century 
had seen half-caste bishops in Nanking and in Siam, while in Ton- 
king in 1700 there were 45 native priests. 

But the influence of Jansenism grew steadily, affecting the outlook 
of even such men as Bossuet, and in 1709 we find the missionaries 
at Magao opposing the ordination of Chinese on the grounds that 
they were a vicious race unworthy of the honour of the priesthood. 
Their view that all pagans were idolatrous—a very doubtful state- 
ment from an anthropological point of view—and that they were thus 
members of a reprobate race, blighted missionary work, not only in 
China, but in India and elsewhere, so that in the 19th century a 
bishop at Pondicherry could thank God that he had never laid hands 
on a black man ‘incapable of virtue’ as the race was. Shocking though 
the statement is, and perhaps unique in its brutality, it must be 
admitted that the attitude of the average French missionary in the 
19th century was one of condescension towards the native, who, 
even if he were judged worthy of the priesthood must remain content 
with a subordinate position. Pope after Pope—notably Gregory XVI 
and Leo XIII—fought this tendency and our own day has seen it 
finally condemned in the pronouncements of Benedict XV and Pius 








5 Cf. Georges Goyau, Missions and Missionaries, London, 19382. 
6 Cf. Le Societé des Missions-Etrangéres, Paris, 1923. 
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XI. The ‘native clergy is not to be trained in order to assist the 
foreign missionary in humbler offices. . . . Since the Church of God is 
Catholic and cannot be a stranger to any nation or tribe, it is proper 
that out of every people should be drawn sacred ministers to be 
teachers of the Divine Law and leaders in the way of salvation for 
their own countrymen’; when these exist ‘the missionaries have suc- 
cessfully accomplished their task and the Church has been thoroughly 
well founded’.? In this connection, Benedict XV deplored the fact 
that there are groups of native Christians who have had the Faith 
for centuries and who have not yet produced bishops or priests.® 
Great though the spiritual ditticulties may be, this latter condition is 
a sign of what | have called spiritual colonization. ln the concrete 
it is perhaps far more significant to remember that today flourishing 
native churches are growing up all over the world and that already 
many parts of China and India are off the leading strings. 

(2) In order to understand more tully the attitude of those who 
opposed the Papal and Apostolic teacning on this matter, it is 
necessary to consider a turther question, that of customs—or the 
probiem ot adaptation. Quite clearly, trom the principles that have 
been stated, adaptation cannot mean any compromise with regard to 
the unique cnaracter ot Chrisuan reveiauon; 1t wul rather be, as 
Father de Menasce, U.P. points out, a work ot the translation ot the 
Gospel into native thought-torms and the creation ot a culture and 
temporal lite inspired by Christ. lt is, in tact, just a name tor the 
process by which the Incarnate Word, working through the Church, 
transforms and spiritualises the cultural and human data. Neither 
rejecting the given as evil or irrelevant, nor compromising Christian 
truth by a facile eclecticism. 

This was weil understood in the early Church and we find Gregory 
the Great writing to Meliitus that temples should be turned to the 
service of the true God so that people ‘may the more familiarly resort 
to the places to which they have been accustomed’, and that by 
gradual development pagan customs should be purified and baptised 
(Bede, Ecclesiastical History, 1. 30). This acceptance of the cultural 
background of the non-Christian as a field to be transformed by the 
Gospel is based on the recognition that the unknown God latent in 
their religion is the God revealed in Christ (cf. Acts 17-23); and 
imperfect and even corrupt though their understanding may be, it 
yet provides a basis for the cathartic and apostolic action of the 
Church. 

In spite of the distortion of view introduced by the romanticism 





7 Encyclical: Maximum Illud., 1919, C.T.S., pp. 10-11. 
8 Cf. also Rerum Ecclesiae, pp. 15-21. 
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MOBILITY AND PROPERTY 421 
of Chateaubriand and the justifiable reaction from the ‘noble savage’ 
myth of Rousseau, which allied itself to the conviction of Western 
superiority induced by the technical achievements of the 19th cen- 
tury, the Church has éver refused to identify herself with any one 
culture. Individuals, even great men like Mgr Duchesne, may have 
regarded the civilisations of the East as anti-human monstrosities, 
but the saner view has always prevailed. The missionary, wrote Pius 
XI, holds his sublime commission ‘not from Governments, but from 
our blessed Lord’ (Letter Ab Ipsis, 1926). It is this truth that 
missiology strives to protect by pointing out the underlying principles 
of missionary work and underlining view points which tend to com- 
promise these principles. 

Ian Histop, O.P. 








MOBILITY AND PROPERTY 
HE idea of this article was suggested by an anthropological 
T icture on two aboriginal peoples of the Pacific. 

‘lwo peoples, the Andamanese Islanders and the Tikopia, have 
lived within boating distance of each other for countless generations. 
The one is semi-nomadic, hunting and fishing. The other is, or was, 
agricultural. In the first the communal element in the ownership of 
property is very marked. In the second the private or personal owner- 
ship was far more marked. 

From this arises a thought. Is it possible that the question of the 
balance of individual with communal or social rights in the ownership 
and use of property is not a matter of industrialism, nor of atheism, 
but chiefly of mobility or immobility of social occupation? 

One can follow the idea in many fields: for instance in the Catholic 
Middle Ages. As the peoples of Europe began to settle, but were yet 
uncertain and largely mobile and pastoral, they developed the system 
called feudalism. Feudalism was a kind of socialism, in the sense that 
the prince, the owner and the employer all three coincided in the 
person of the feudal lord. All lands were held in trust from him. He 
was the government. He was the employer in so far as there was an 
employer outside the subsistence economy of the people who held 
tenures on his land. 

As the people became more and more settled, agricultural, less and 
and less mobile, in the later Middle Ages and Reformation period, 
absolute individual tenure of land outside any further responsibility 
to an overlord became more and more common. The squirearchies 
appeared, and more and more independent farmers. 

But in the peoples who did not immobilise, the Celtic clans for 
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instance, a largely communal form of ownership, very similar to feud- 
alism, survived. The only real ‘owner’ or employer was the chief, who 
was also the government. His were the lands, and grazing concessions, 
and he employed the men in their principal employments: arms, 
hunting and herding. 

It seems that anyone who had time to work it out would find this 
law applying: Agricultural peoples who are settled on one piece of 
land tend to private ownership, although co-operation in use is largely 
practised among them. Mobile peoples tend to more communal forms 
of ownership and security. If it is so the reasons for it are clear 
enough. Agriculture gives a settled, steady form of economic support 
—if widely practised. Mobile forms of occupation, hunting and fish- 
ing, or the nomadic seeking for work in modern industrialism, are less 
secure. The people need more insurance from others. 'l hey live hand to 
mouth, on the job or the catch of fish or whatever it is, momentarily. 

So, for instance, the nomadic native tribes of South Africa have 
traditionally a form of ownership similar to the Celtic clans. The 
agrarian peoples of the Balkans had one similar to agrarian England. 
The example of two aboriginal tribes, developing so differently on this 
pattern, was given as the text of this study. ‘Lhere is at least a strong 
suggestion here, worth following up, that the modern problem of 
private property versus communism, of individual self-support versus 
Beveridgeism and social security, is one not so much of ethics as of 
movement. ; 

There is no such thing as a secure, self-supporting, individual bread- 
winner. He may get sick, or die, or lose a limb, or be a drunkard. 
Some form of communal measures of security is always necessary. 
In a good agrarian community, an old-fashioned French or Italian 
village, this was ensured by co-operation based on locality. In the 
clans or among the Tartars or the African tribes it was by co-opera- 
tion based on kinship; and it was the more noticeable because the 
individual was less secure than the peasant. When artisans appeared 
in the towns of Europe, cut off from the security of maintenance on 
feudal land, they organized for security on a basis of occupation. The 
guilds were an attempt to give the landless migratory worker in the 
towns a new security for the ones he was losing. It is interesting to 
note that the first attempts at Communism in Europe were among 
the new artisans of the towns, cut off from secure maintenance on the 
land. There was also a spiritual flavour, of the Vaudois and Albigen- 
sian leaders, but the movement of the early 13th century had an 
economic background. All three forms of communal security were 
knocked on the head by commercial industrialism, MacDonalds or 
Flahertys might be working in all corners of the globe, so kinship fell. 
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The village communes were upset by enclosures, the advent of money 
economy, drainage of manpower to towns (or conversely extra popu- 
lation); and occupational co-operation fell as crafts gave place to mass 
production. Trades unions agitated, but did not insure. 

What is now to take the place of these three? The individual bread- 
winner is more m@bile, and more insecure, than ever. The answer is 
surely some universalised form of social security that will follow him 
wherever he goes, and in all his ups and downs: i.e., State security 
measures. Why then do so many Catholics attack social security 
measures and Beveridgeism? Surely it is because of a foreshortened 
outlook on human history, a misunderstanding of the meaning of 
personal property and economic independence. 

The Church did not quarrel with feudalism; nor with the Celtic clan 
system. Nor does it now quarrel with the system of the Bantu tribes 
of South Africa which is so similar. It is very different to peasant 
proprietorship, or small craft or small shop ownership. But these are 
only one, and a relatively small, phenomenon of systems of ownership 
shown us by history and anthropology. They are not even most specifi- 
cally Catholic, but coincide rather with the revival of pagan Roman 
Law in Europe, with its special concept of proprietorship. The feudal- 
tribal system allowed much further reserve of ownership to the prince 
or government. From it he was bound to see to the maintenance of 
all who were born in his domain and with a right to subsistence on it. 
Whatever its faults of arbitrary power, feudalism was a complete 
system of state security, as is the African tribal system now. When 
an African needs land he simply goes to his chief and gets a coloniser’s 
right to a section of land, of which the chief remains the owner. The 
chief does not remove him if he behaves. Again, general property 
rights are more communal. There are personal rights to cattle, going 
with each house. But grazing is communal. There are personal rights 
to crops. But a man would be permanently disgraced if he did not 
share, not out of ‘charity’ but by law, with his kinship group. The dis- 
tributist idea of the wholly independent, self-supporting owner is 
simply unknown. Security is communal. There is no such thing as 
an orphan. Orphans ipso facto fall to the next of kin, and the same 
applies to widows and the aged. 

St Thomas Aquinas, living in the already settling feudal age, using 
Aristotle who lived in an agricultural country, is content fo say that 
the ownership of property should be individual, its use part com- 
munal. 

Leo XIII was content, in the first crisis with atheistic socialism, to 
halt it by a restatement of this. Pius XI went further. He suggested 
a more communal form of ownership, the vocational group in which 
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the employee will be admitted to partnership. So the ownership of big 
concerns can be divided. Also he said that there are some forms of 
ownership so great in the power they carry that they should be 
reserved to the State. 

As the new age develops, so comes a development of the concept 
of communal or State ownership. 

The Popes have not yet spoken of social security codes, though they 
thoroughly blessed the first complete one: the internal social security 
system of the J.0.C.—Y.C.W. Such systems appear to be necessary, 
for the reasons given above: mobility, insecure income, consequent 
need of universalised security measures, where kinship and local sys- 
tems have failed. Certainly the system the Church seems to be urging 
so far is rather occupational than State—Leo XIIIth’s reference to 
the guilds, Pius XIth’s reference to partnership for the workers, the 
absence of any reference to state pensions, etc. .. . But the Popes 
have also said—and it is often forgotten—that all they put forward is 
dependent on moral preparation. An essential part of this is a sense of 
responsibility. This is singularly lacking in modern people, who desire 
rather security—are too economically tired to desire anything else. 
The occupational grouping system suggested by Quadragesimo Anno 
can only be run with this high sense of responsibility, or (as Pius XI 
lamented), with too much State interference as in Italy. It is notice- 
able that the man in the best position to implement the system, Sala- 
zar, has gone dead slow about it and concentrated rather on a public 
works system first. 

In the meantime, in most countries, is there anything better than 
a social security code, after the New Zealand pattern, which at least 
ensures subsistence? It may be a second best, since it certainly does 
place much economic influence in the hands of the State, but as with 
feudalism or African systems I do not see why Catholics should 
quarrel with it. I am not sure it is even a second best. Our idea of 
ownership has been narrowed by studying too exclusively the later 
European concept of it. Leo XIII said that Providence has left to the 
customs of peoples—not just of Europe but of peoples in general—to 
work out its forms. It seems that if we focus our enquiries further into 
these forms we will find: 

(a) that the balance between individual and communal ownership 
rights is illustrated chiefly by the immobile—secure conditions of 
agricultural life, over against the mobile—insecure conditions of 
nomadic life; 

(b) that we are progressing more and more towards the latter, with 
the insecure-mobile worker in industry; 

(c) that if we follow Quadragesimo Anno’s developments we shall 
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find ourselves led to a greater and greater emphasis on communalised 
and State ownership, while retaining the full concept of personal 


ownership. 
# ¥ * * 


This article is a question rather than a thesis, written nof spon- 
taneously but at request, and I could not argue fully about many 
points it raises. But I think it contains an idea on which Catholics 
with more time than a missionary might well be working. 

Frnspar Synnot, O.P. 








GRADATION, EVOLUTION AND 
REINCARNATION 


The following essay by Dr Coomaraswamy is offered to Buiack- 
FRIARS readers for the very high degree of interest which attaches to 
the approach from an unfamiliar standpoint to the familiar problem 
of the relation of science to religion. 

The metaphysical focus of the essay may perhaps be best obtained 
from the brilliant paragraph on the Cogito of Descartes. Here the 
startling character of the thought is due to the contrast of the respec- 
tive ways in which the imagination of East and West lends support 
to the concept of being. If the West, especially in that caricature of 
itself which is called modern philosophy, has tended to imagine reality 
in terms of visible solids, thus colouring the concept of being with an 
externality and a rigidity of outline not wholly its own, the imagina- 
tion of the East has generally been more suggestive of a conception of 
being as an act, personal or impersonal as the point of view changes. 

For St Thomas also, being is an ‘act’ to which, ultimately, even 
substance among the categories is potential, and, to that extent, 
relative. From no other position available to the West can fruitful 
contact be made with the tradition Dr Coomaraswamy represents. 

From a deepened understanding of the principles of St Thomas’s 
metaphysics, it may be possible, now that Eastern writers are more 
readily available to explain their own thought to us, to carry the 
understanding of Eastern tradition further than the position outlined 
in the De Unitate Intellectus contra Averrhoistas. In any case it is 
certain that the unity, or rather the non-duality, of consciousness of 
which Dr Coomaraswamy speaks, has nothing to do with the evolu- 
tionary and sentimental conceptions of theological modernism. 


BERNARD KELLY 
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GRADATION, EVOLUTION, AND REINCARNATION 

HE so-called conflicts of religion and science are, for the most 

part, the result of a mutual misunderstanding of their respective 

terms and range. As to range: one deals with the why of things, 
the other with their how. one with intangibles, the other with things 
that can be measured, whether directly or indirectly. The question 
of terms is important. At first sight the notion of a creation completed 
‘in the beginning’ seems to conflict with the observed origin of species 
in temporal succession. But en arche, in principio, agre do not mean 
only ‘in the beginning’ with respect to a period of time, but also ‘in 
principle’, that is, in an ultimate source logically rather than tem- 
porally prior to all secondary causes, and no more before than after the 
supposed beginning of their operation. So, as Dante says, ‘neither 
before nor after was God’s moving on the face of the waters’; and 
Philo, ‘at that time, indeed, all things took place simultaneously . . . 
but a sequence was necessarily written into the narrative because of 
their subsequent generation from one another’; and Behmen, ‘it was 
an everlasting beginning’. 

As Aristotle says, ‘eternal beings are not in time’. God’s existence 
is, therefore, now—the eternal now that separates past from future 
durations but is not itself a duration, however short. Therefore, in 
Meister Eckhart’s words, ‘God is creating the whole world now, this 
instant’. Again, no sooner has some time elapsed, however little, but 
everything is changed; panta rhei, ‘you cannot dip your feet twice in 
the same waters’. So, then, as for Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, ‘every instant 
thou art dying, and returning; Muhammad hath said that fhis world 
is but a moment. . . . Every moment the world is renewed, life is ever 
arriving anew, like the stream. . . . The beginning, which is thought, 
eventuates in action; know that in such wise was the construction 
of the world in eternity’. 

In all this there is nothing to which the natural scientist can object; 
he may, indeed, reply that his interest is confined to the operation of 
mediate causes, and that it does not extend to questions of a first 
cause or of the whatness of life; but that is simply a definition of his 
self-chosen field. The Ego is the only content of the Self that can be 
known objectively, and therefore the only one that he is willing to 
consider. His concern is only with behaviour. 

Empirical observation is always of things that change, that is, of 
individual things or classes of individual things; of which, as all 
philosophers are agreed, it cannot be said that they are, but only that 
they become or evolve. The physiologist, for example, investigates 
the body, and the psychologist the soul or individuality. The latter is 
perfectly aware that the continued being of individualities is only 4 
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postulate, convenient and even necessary for practical purposes, but 
intellectually untenable; and in this respect is in complete agreement 
with the Buddhist, who is never tired of insisting that body and soul— 
composite and changeable, and therefore wholly mortal—‘are not my 
Self’, not the Reality that must be known if we are to ‘become what 
we are’. In the same way St Augustine points out that those who saw 
that both of these, body and soul, are mutable, have sought for what 
is immutable, and so found God—that One, of which or whom the 
Upanishads declare that ‘that art thou’. Theology, accordingly, coin- 
ciding with autology, prescinds from all that is emotional, to consider 
only that which does not move—‘change and decay in all around I see, 
O Thou who changest not’. It finds him in that eternal now that 
always separates the past from the future and without these paired 
terms would have no meaning whatever, just as space would have no 
meaning were it not for the point that distinguishes here from there. 
Moment without duration, point without extension—these are the 
Golden Mean, and inconceivably Strait Way leading out of time into 
eternity, from death to immortality. 

Our experience of ‘life’ is evolutionary : What evolves? Evolution is 
reincarnation, the death of one and the rebirth of another in momen- 
tary continuity: Who reincarnates? Metaphysics prescinds from the 
animistic proposition of Descartes, Cogito ergo sum, to say Cogito 
ergo EST; and to the question, Quid est? answers that this is an im- 
proper question, because its subject is not a what amongst others but 
the whatness of them all and of all that they are not. Reincarnation— 
as currently understood to mean the return of individual souls to 
other bodies here on earth—is not an orthodox Indian doctrine, but 
only a popular belief. So, for example, as Dr B. C. Law remarks, ‘it 
goes without saying that the Buddhist thinker repudiates the notion 
of the passing of an ego from one embodiment to another’. We take 
our stand with Sri Sankaracarya when he says, ‘In truth, there is 
no other transmigrant but the Lord’,—he who is both transcendently 
himself and the immanent Self in all beings, but never himself 
becomes anyone; for which there could be cited abundant authority 
from the Vedas and Upanishads. If, then, we find Krishna saying to 
Arjuna, and the Buddha to his Mendicants, ‘Long is the road that we 
have trodden, and many are the births that you and I have known’, 
the reference is not to plurality of essences, but to the Common Man 
in everyman, who in most men has forgotten himself, but in the 
reawakened has reached the end of the road, and, having done with all 
becoming, is no longer a personality in time, no longer anyone, no 
longer one of whom one can speak by a proper name. 

The Lord is the only transmigrant. That art thou—the very Man in 
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everyman. So, as Blake says: 

‘Man looks out in tree, herb, fish, beast, collecting up the scat- 
tered portions of his immortal body . . . 

Wherever a grass grows or a leaf buds, the Eternal Man is seen, 
is heard, is felt, 

And all his sorrows, till he reassumes his ancient bliss’, 

like Manikka Vacagar: 

‘Grass, shrub was I, worm, tree, full many a sort of beast, bird, 
snake, stone, man and demon . 

In every species born, Great Lord! this day I’ve gained release’, 

Ovid: 

‘The spirit wanders, comes now here, now there, and occupies 
whatever frame it pleases. From beasts it passes into human bodies, 
and from our bodies into beasts, but never perishes’. 

Taliesin : 

I was in many a guise before I was disenchanted, I was the hero 

in trouble, I am old and I am young’, 
Jalalu’d Din Rumi: 

‘First came he from the realm of the inorganic, long years dwelt 
he in the vegetable state, passed into the animal condition, thence 
towards humanity: whence, again, there is another migration to 
bé made’, 

Aitareya Aranyaka: 

‘He who knows the Self more and more clearly is more and more 
fully manifested. In whatever plants and trees and animals there 
are, he knows the Self more and more fully manifested. For in 
plants and trees only the plasm is seen, but in animals intelligence. 
In them the Self becomes more and more evident. In man the Self 
is yet more and more evident: for he is most endowed with provi- 
dence, he says what he has known, he sees what he has known, he 
knows the morrow, he knows what is and is not mundane, and by 
the mortal seeks the immortal. But as for the others, animals, 
hunger and thirst are the deeree of their discrimination’. 

In sum, in the words of Faridu’d Din Attar: 

‘Pilerim, Pilerimave, and Road was but Mvself toward Mvcelf’. 

This is the traditional doctrine, not of ‘reincarnation’ in the popular 
and animistic sense, but of the transmigration and evolution of ‘the 
ever-productive Nature’; it is one that in no way conflicts with or 
excludes the actuality of the process of evolution as envisaged by the 
modern naturalist. On the contrary, it is precisely the conclusion to 
which, for example, Erwin Schrodinger is led by his enquiry into the 
facts of heredity in his book entitled What is Life? In his concluding 
chapter on ‘Determinism and Freewill’, his ‘only possible inference’ 
is that ‘I in the widest meaning of the word—that is to say every con- 
scious mind that has ever said or felt ‘‘I’’—am the person, if any, who 
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controls ‘‘the motion of the atoms’’ according to the Laws of Nature 
. . . Consciousness is a singular of which the plural is unknown’. 

Schrédinger is perfectly aware that this is the position enunciated 
in the Upanishads, and most succinctly in the formule, That art thou 
..- other than Whom there is no other seer, hearer, thinker or agent’. 

I cite him here not because I hold that the truth of traditional 
doctrines can be proved by laboratory methods, but because his posi- 
tion so well illustrates the main point I am making, namely that there 
are no necessary conflicts of science with religion, but only the pos- 
sibility of a confusion of their respective fields; and the fact that for 
the whole man, in whom the integration of the Ego with the Self has 
been effected, there is no impassable barrier between the fields of 
science and religion. Natural scientist and metaphysician: one and 
the same man can be both; there need be no betrayal of either scien- 
tific objectivity on the one hand or of principles on the other. 


ANANDA K. COoOMARASWAMY 








OBITER 
Certum Est Quis ImpossIsiLE£, Tertullian’s extreme statement of the 
hard demands that Faith makes on the proud of mind is at least a 
point of departure for the apologist. Pére Charles, in an article on 
Le Scandale de la Foi in the August issue of the Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique (Louvain) reveals his rare appreciation of the difficulty: 

‘The analysis of the act of faith, for four centuries dealt with so 
elaborately by our theologians, cannot explain, still less can it 
remove, the ‘‘scandal’’ of faith, that is to say the difficulty which 
many experience in accepting it. That difficulty must be looked for 
in the object of faith itself, and not in the analysis, with varying 
degrees of success, of the component parts of the act of faith’. 

There follows a brilliant description of what that object is; discon- 
certing, challenging our pre-established categories. (“A straight line, 
wherever we come across one in the world, is a sure sign that man 
has been at work’ !) But: 

‘Faith compels us to grow all the time, to go beyond our pre- 
carious limits, our mediocre little systems. It puts us in trim for 
eternity, it adjusts us for infinity’. 

* * * * 


Tue Roap to Inpran AutToNomy is explored by H. C. E. Zacharias, 
a familiar name to readers of BLACKFRIARS, in The Review of Politics 
published by the University of Notre Dame. He does well to remind 
his American readers that ‘no Indian (or Asiatic) had any concept 
of political liberty until the Britsh endowed him with it’. 
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The same (July) number has a valuable article by Clara Menck, 
editor of Stuttgarter Zeitung, on ‘Germany Today’: 

‘The question of collective guilt has everywhere been presented 
in such a confused way that any attempt to answer it will involve 
the same confusion. However, is it not romantic to speak of the 
repentance of a nation as if the nation were a person? There is a 
concept that has its roots in totalitarianism. It applies to nations 
attributes that properly belong only to human beings’. 

* * * * 
Dieu Vivant continues to provide a medium for the discussion of 
religious and philosophic questions that are beyond the usual orbit 
of a general review. The latest issue has an article by Nicolas 
Arseniev on Russian saints and holy ones, and quotes largely from 
the letters of direction written by the hermit-bishop, Theophanus, 
which are full of wise remarks, as ‘Those alone escape salvation who 
seek to save themselves’, or ‘The consciousness of your own weak- 
ness is the first step to obtain God’s help’. There is a Russia, for- 
gotten too often, beyond the dark side of the moon, and Dr Arseniev 
is a skilled guide to that hidden country. 
* * * * 

A. L. Rowse, who has been attacking the ‘intellectuals’ in a series 
of articles in Time and Tide for their negative irresponsibility, assures 
us in his Use of History, with a confident dogmatism which he 
deplores in his adversaries, that the evolutionary theory 

‘has had the effect of undermining the absolute claims of religion 

and metaphysics, of ethics and law. . . . The idea of God has 

been rendered superfluous. . . . The evolutionary view of the 

universe has brought us to an almost completely relativist way of 

looking at things’. 
Christianus, in La Vie Intellectuelle (September), commenting on 
the remarkable electoral successes of Christian parties in Europe, 
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indicates part of the answer to Mr Rowse: 
‘So it is vitally important that we (Christians) should bear witness 
to our faith, preserving in this world through our united action 
the presence and wisdom of Christ and the demands that are his’. 
This, doubtless, is to Mr Rowse only another instance of what he 
calls ‘the literalist mumbo-jumbo’ of ‘Catholic reactionaries’, but 
the university which he adorns still has, we believe, for its device, 
Dominus illuminatio mea—historically interesting, it would-seem, if 
only relative by this in its meaning. 
* * * * 
TENEMENT Town (Jason Press, 2s. 6d.) should be read by those plan- | 
ners whose New Jerusalem is designed in terms of houses rather | 
than of the human beings who are to dwell in them. It is a descrip- 
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tion of life in a slum-clearance block of flats, where 5,000 people 








a were dumped—with bathrooms but no church, with plumbing but 
sented no pub. For five years a Pacifist Service Unit lived in this waste 
nvolve land, and the book is an account of the attempt to build up a sense 
of the of neighbourliness among these unhappy people, ‘removed from their 
re is a old associations—from their neighbours and friends, their favourite 
ations pubs and cinemas, from the whole environment in which they had 
grown up and to which they had adapted themselves—the people 
were left to their own resources, and they had practically none’. 
ion of Scarcely surprising, then, the answer of the reluctant fireguard, asked 
1 orbit if he would not go up to protect his own house: “These aren’t our 
licolas ’ homes. They’re the Council's flats!’ 
from ° a * * ~ 
hanus, EvacuaTion brought Liverpool to Wales, and the legend will last. 
nm who One happy result was the forming of a society, Cyfeillion Cymru, 
weak- among Liverpool Catholics to repay the debt. It aims at spreading 
S, for- interest in the Welsh missions and at assisting the more isolated ‘ 
seniev priests in their material needs. Articles from the society’s magazine 
on Welsh history—such as a notable contribution by Dom William 
Price on Welsh monasticism—have now been collected and published 
series under the fanciful title of Daffodils Under the Snow (8 Sandown 
SSures Lane, Liverpool 15; 2s. 6d.). But the book is notably free from 
ich he archness, and is to be warmly recommended to those who only know 
Wales as a holiday haunt. Indeed, for the Catholic, this is an 
eligion indispensable guide to Wales. 
od has “ - * Fe 
al OraTE Fratres (September 8) prints a characteristic, which is to say 
a deeply sympathetic, article by Fr Gerald Vann, O.P. on ‘Christian 
ing on | Married Life’. 
urope, ‘There is an old saying, Love is self-diffusive: its whole nature 
is to be outward-turning, to express itself in something, as the 
vitness instinct of every artist is to express the thing he sees and loves. 
action And the Church gives us the deep religious truth behind this 
re his’. psychological fact when it tells us that human love is complete 
hat he and perfected only when the image of the blessed Trinity is fulfilled 
3’, but in it: when, from the love of the two-in-one-flesh, there comes the 






third thing which is the expression of that love, the child’. 
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REVIEWS 
BOOK FUR THE MONTH 
THE MIND AND HEART OF LOVE 


HIS wonderful and infuriating book! aims at describing and 
"arate out the implications ot what Fr D’Arcy takes to be the 

great two-way swing or oscillation of our nature between taking 
and giving, possession and sacrifice, self and God, essence (as he 
would say) and existence. He holds that basically the same rhythm is 
discernible wherever we turn and however far we gaze into the Uni- 
verse, but he is concerned here only with its manitestations in Man 
and its religious meaning for Man. Drawing lavishly on his learning, 
especially in literature and psychology, he describes our souls and his 
own in terms of a double movement: inwards to the self, and this 
corresponds to the essence we possess and is revealed most in the life 
of reason or animus (p. 200); and outwards towards others, and this 
corresponds to ‘the frail-as-gossamer hold on our nature which we call 
existence’ and is revealed most in the life of desire springing from 
anima, which seems to be at once ‘more intimately the self’ than 
animus (p. 186) and closer to God, in the sense that it forever points 
towards him over the boundary of the self (in this sense, too, it seems 
to be anima that makes us aware of other existing things and persons, 
whereas animus or, intellect as such, or at least as human, is unaware 
of existence, being limited to the knowledge and pursuit of abstract 
‘essences’: pp. 186, 218, 280-2, 319-24; cf. 164, 204). 

Before going further | note that Fr D'Arcy is a stylist. I do not 
merely mean that he takes trouble over his writing (as he evidently 
does); I mean as well that his presentation of any theme reflects a 
keen desire to get his readers on to his side. He is very concerned to 
make them ‘benevolent’, as the old books say, and in this old sense 
of the term he employs (in a quiet way) a good deal of rhetoric. To say 
this is to risk seeming impolite and even unfair, and indeed after 
reading and re-reading these fervent and animated pages with their 
frequent shrewdness and persistent charm, I more than ever shrink 
from treating them critically. The writer too is so intelligent that, in 
one sense, every objection has been forestalled. Still, certain objec- 
tions can be raised which are worth stating; and Fr D’Arcy would be 
the first to recognize the rights of the pedestrian. 

To start with, Fr D’Arcy’s style with its rather studied ease, its 
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persistent use of metaphor and above all its fluidity is an instrument 
on which one needs to keep a wary eye. As is the way with styles that 
keep close to the rhythm of speech it tends to prolixity. It constantly 
overflows. ‘It is our misfortune that the divisions we are forced to 
make are too easily translated into a series of private properties, each 
with sharp and fast boundaries. Our very instincts and senses are 
impregnated with soul . . . and will overlap in a most confusing way. 
The picture we form of ourselves is convenient but . . . usually over- 
simplified and too rigid’ (my italics, p. 163). Such recurrent additions 
are not only tiring in the long run, but, as this example shows, they 
do not even make the language any more precise. ‘lhe metaphorical 
bent will be noted, and the rapid flow. Rapidity is of the essence of 
this style, expressing a continuous rapid use of ideas which are not 
thoroughly analysed. Reading Fr D’Arcy the mind is continually 
stirred and never really satistied, because it is hurried over all the 
problems. Along with the frequent ‘raciness’ and metaphor this 
fluidity often lightens and vivifies his pages; but if he is free from the 
‘heavy clarity’ which Dr Mathew notes in the prose of Acton, he does 
not always gain in clarity by losing weight. 

‘lhis struck me particularly in the important chapter on Person- 
ality. Its dozen pages discuss a very dithcult metaphysical issue, the 
nature of subsistence; and they are crammed with imagery. As I 
understand him, I am not convinced of the accuracy of Fr D’Arcy’s 
analysis; but I doubt also whether I have understood it, and even 
were I convinced by it I should go on doubting whether any purpose 
is served by all this imagery. Since it has not helped me to understand 
him I cannot help wondering whether it was any use to Fr D’Arcy 
and not rather a hindrance, Cajetan no doubt is at the other extreme, 
but when he is quoted (p. 300) one hears the sort of language in which 
discussions of this kind had better, perhaps, be carried on even at the 
cost of putting off some readers. And here Fr D’Arcy’s facility sud- 
denly hardens into blufiness. The slip is revealing to anyone with an 
inkling of Cajetan’s calibre as a metaphysician, and for the sake of 
such a reader I quote a few lines: ‘Others maintain that as existence 
does no more than actualize what is already present, personality must 
precede this actualization of it. To suppose otherwise would be as 
absurd as to say that a bird in the hand was more of a bird than a 
bird in the bush. A man launched into existence is like a ship. The 
cable is cut and the ship glides down into the water. It is exactly 
the same ship after launching as before. Personality must therefore 
reside in the essence of the concrete human individual. What, then, 
is it? Cajetan says that it is that in the nature which makes the 
nature fit to have a substantial existence all its own. This, however, 
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seems to be a roundabout way of saying very little. What he says, 
however, becomes more intelligible if we understand him to mean 
that there is always, first, a fine point or tiny seed of distinctiveness, 
the “‘I’’ which shows itself so individually in the behaviour of different 
babies’, etc. Now without denying that Fr D’Arcy has grasped Caje- 
tan’s reason for saying what he says, though this is open to question, 
I deny his right to wave aside Cajetan’s abstract terms and substitute 
ambiguous imagery of his own. To an attentive reader the latter must 
appear ambiguous because it might just as well have been used to 
express the quite different opinion of Suarez as stated on the previous: 
page (p. 299). That opinion, in Fr D’Arcy’s terms, made subsistence 
a ‘kind of flush or flowering’ added ‘to the being which now (i.e. 
already) exists’. In metaphysics the two opinions are poles apart, but 
not in Fr D’Arcy’s imagination: the images of ‘point’ and ‘seed’ 
would have done just as well in place of the ‘fiush or flowering’. Yet 
it is after all to Fr D’Arcy’s imagination (apparently) that his readers 
must have recourse for the distinction between these opinions; since 
he has shied away from the abstract intellectual terms which alone, 
nevertheless, can accurately express it. The result can only be con- 
fusion. 


It will be said that to press these and similar objections is to miss. 


the point by assuming that Fr D’Arcy is writing science, whereas he 
has expressly refused to place his book under any genre (p. 16). It is 
like a fugue, he says. Obviously fugues are not proofs; nor then will 
this book attempt to prove anything except in the sense of showing 
that the dual love-movement is a general experience, and of setting it 
in the light of Christian teaching. The author tells us what he is 
aiming at and is well-equipped to take his readers with him. And 
no doubt many readers will not find his style distracting (as a part of 
the fugue) or even, as it seems to my taste sometimes, inappropriate 
(e.g. ‘the nigger in the woodpile’, p. 300). So long as the fugue is 
played, philosophy can stay in the ‘background’ (p. 274) where it 
has its uses. 

Personally I am repelled by the notion of using philosophy as a 
‘background’, of abstracting from the truth of a given system in order 
to use it as ‘material for reflection’ (pp. 274, 248). If, having made 
this abstraction, one still retains a distinct theory about love, then 
one’s further interest in philosophy, as it bears on this subject, will 
be purely a matter of taste or convenience. As Fr D’Arcy writes: 
‘St Augustine found the Platonic [system] very suitable for some of 
his favourite ideas on love; others have found Duns Scotus to their 
taste’ (p. 248). Incidentally, I very much doubt whether St Augus- 
tine really did use philosophy, in Fr D’Arcy’s way, as a sort of detach- 
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able background; his ideas, I fancy, were firmly knit together by 
their own logic. 

The danger of rhetoric (in even the best sense) is that it tends 
to reflect the prejudices of the reader. The modern prejudice is against 
the notion of a scientific theology or, even, philosophy; and this is 
natural enough if, as Pius XI! said, theology gets its scientific charac- 
ter precisely from that scholastic philosophy to which the modern 
mind is largely hostile. If this is a bad prejudice it is a pity to 
encourage it, even when one is not writing scientific theology. But 
it is encouraged by a certain ‘anti-intellectualism’ (a hateful term, 
but convenient); and such, I feel, has left its trace on these 
pages. That curious detached ‘use’ of philosophy—is not that what 
is meant by eclecticism? And Fr D’Arcy’s way of referring to the 
intellect as ‘dwelling among essences and never among existences’ 
(p. 186)2; as ‘egocentric’ and ‘self-regarding’, as “‘by-passing exis- 
tence’ ‘and ‘living in abstractions’, as ‘paralysing the living reality 
before it can make it its own’, etc., is a far cry from St Thomas, to 
whom intellect represented life at its most intense, and for whom the 
abstracting power of the human intellect was a power at once of 
enlivening the real and of seizing, latent in it, the trace of God called 
truth. KENELM Foster, O.P. 


THE MISSIONS 
Le FonpEMENT THEOLOGIQUE DES Missions. Par Henri de Lubac. 
(Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1946.) 


Father de Lubac in his most recent work demonstrates that the 
missionary activity of the Church is essential to her nature. The 
Catholicism of the Church is not just an empiric fact but an essential 
note by which the tension between the national cult and the service 
of God, the Creator, which lay at the heart of Jewish religion, is 
resolved. 

In Christ the wall—all walls—of division are broken down and in 
him dreams of apocalyptic kingdoms and expedients such as that of 
the proselytes of the gate are both refuted and transcended. The 
Church, the mystical body of Christ, is compelled both by the com- 
mand of the risen Lord and her constitution in charity, to pour forth 
the fullness of life on all people. 

In the second half of his book Father de Lubac refutes a number 
of objections to missionary work outside Europe. A work which, 
following Pére Charles, he holds to be specified by the goal of estab- 
lishing the visible Church throughout the world. 

The theological objections raised by Luther and Calvin have little 





1 Epis. Apost. Officiorum Omnium; August, 1922. 
2 In the context this might represent just a common opinion; but it seems, from 
other texts, to express Fr D’Arcy’s own view (cf. pp. 279-81, 319-20, 204.) - 
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relevance today, but the opinion that Christianity is a European Cult 
is one that Father de Lubac is at pains to refute in a section in which 
he attempts to define a missionary approach which will avoid the 
error of westernisation without falling into the trap of romantic 
primitivism. Perhaps the most interesting section of the book is the 
Appendix concerning the articles of Fr de Menasce, O.P. on Dr Krae- 
mer’s ‘Christian Message in a non-Christian world’. 

Ian Histop, O.P. 


Le Mystere bE Satur pes Nations. Par Jean Daniélou. (Paris. Aux 
Editions du Seuil. 75fr.) 


This book contains the substance of a series of lectures on the 
missionary problem, delivered in 1944-5. Although the author explains 
that he is concerned with the problem in its strict sense, viz., the 
evangelisation of the heathen, the principles which he elaborates are 
fundamental for that mission work in the wider sense which has to 
be undertaken in countries nominally Christian. No one can be in- 
different to the question of missionaries, even in the narrow sense, 
if he is to be fully Christian. We are often in danger of living simply 
within the limits of the local community, whereas a full-blooded 
Christian life must always be aware of the wider situation and see 
immediate local problems in relation to the whole body of Christ. 
This it will do in the degree to which charity possesses the soul. The 
missionary impulse increases with growth in love of God. Missionary 
activity will be good and fruitful only if deep love of God is its 
dynamism. Like Christ his pattern, the missionary must work always 
for the Father’s glory, to bring souls to the Father. His activity is 
disinterested, a subordination of himself to God’s will. As soon as it 
becomes personal, an aggressive pursuit of souls in which the instru- 
ments are personal influence and pet views, the work is no longer 
Christ’s. 

The true missionary, therefore, will go with the Incarnate Word 
as his model, to lose himself, in a sense, in the civilisation or peovle 
to which he is sent. Our Lord became a Jew of the first century. The 
missionary will try to be one with the Chinese or West African of the 
20th century as far as vossible. He will not try to build Gothic 
(Pugin) cathedrals in China or dress up Africans in three-quarter 
coats; nor, as the Abbé Godin has pointed out. will he carry middle- 
class conventions into megalopolitan slums. The Incarnation is con- 
tinued in the Church in the dégree in which the latter is missionary, 
incarnating the universal message of the Gospel in the civilisations 
of the different nations. But in emphasising the importance of kenosis 
in the life of a missionary, it is not forgotten that the end of the 
Incarnation is the transfiguration of our nature. We are to participate 
in the divine life, to be lifted not only from our sin but also from all 
the limitations which derive from it. A Christian must be fully iden- 
tified with his age and country; the missionary must be Hindu with 
the Hindus, Negro with the Negroes, in the fashion of St Paul; but 
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both must be catholic, rising above particularisms because already 
belonging, in Christ, to a glorified mankind which transcends all 
frontiers. “ 

The missionary, therefore, is called to transfigure what he incar- 
nates. He will recognise its limitations, seeing with charity and also 
clearly. He is placed in a very difficult and dangerous situation, for 
his task is to distinguish wheat from tares, to discover what in a 
civilisation is good and to be assimilated, what is corrupt and to be 
rejected. So he must move among Buddhists, Communists or Moham- 
medans, accepting what is good and bringing it to Christ. Only souls 
truly filled with Christ’s life can fulfil such a task without being them- 
selves corrupted. 

Pére Daniélou discusses so much, and makes so many interesting 
but undeveloped suggestions, that it is impossible to give a complete 
account of his book in a short review. He suggests, for example, that 
India may make as great a contribution to the theology of the Holy 
Spirit as the Greek world has made to the doctrine of the Word. 
Much of what he says is already familiar to many, but there can be 
few, if any, whe will not find his book worth careful study. 

AntHony Ross, O.P. 


RytaMeEs pu Monpe. No. 1 (Lyons: from Duckett; 13s. per annum.) 

This new French Catholic periodical is most welcome. It treats of 
the problems which the clash of cultures, the growth of native com- 
munities, and the adaptation question create for the missionary. 
What is exceptionally interesting is the fact that these questions are 
not dealt with as isolated problems for the specialist, but are so 
related to the life of the Church that all Christians must feel their 
relevance. 

The subject matter of the periodical, which is nothing more or less 
than the growth of the kingdom of God in our time, is not one that 
we can afford to neglect, for the international and inter-cultural ten- 
sions of our day can find their solution in Christ alone—and it is the 
layman who must bear the brunt of the battle before that can come 
about. It is, therefore, refreshing to find that the producers of 
Rythmes du Monde quite explicitly aim at influencing lay opinion as 
a means towards bringing all men together in Christ. 

In view of the fact that there is no Catholic Review which deals 
with such problems in English, it is to be hoped that the Editor's 
wish to produce an English edition of the Review will receive sufficient 
support to enable it to be realised. Tan Histop, O.P. 


Tue REticious BASIS OF THE Forms oF INDIAN Society: INDIAN CUL- 
TURE AND ENGLISH INFLUENCE: East AND West. By Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy. (Orientale, New York; London, Luzac & Co. 
pp. 51, n.p.) 

The theme of the three essays composing this little book is one and 

the same, though the ways of presentation, the first a lecture to the 
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Students’ Religious Association, the second to a group of Indian 
students and their friends, the last a written article for the consump- 
tion of Western literati, involve a considerable difference in emphasis. 
The theme is familiar not only in the expression of the Indian tradi- 
tional judgment of Western materialism: it is also the whole pith 
and essence of what Eric Gill wrote for and stood for: it is the main- 
spring of the Christian and Catholic philosophy of work in such sense 
that Dr Coomaraswamy is able to quote in one sequence of para- 
graphs from St Thomas Aquinas and Pius XII as well as from Plato 
and the Bhagavad Gita. Indeed, when we consider that the Islamic 
philosopher Frithjof Schuon propounds the same doctrine, and that 
the same sense is expressed from Tibetan and Chinese sources, we 
are aghast at the destruction that is being wrought against the com- 
mon nature and common spiritual understanding of Man by an apos- 
tate group of rich and powerful nations—our own nations—who are 
pointedly asked (p. 29) whether they want to reduce all. Asia to the 
level of their own slums. 

The philosophy of work is expounded in the first of the three essays. 
Dr Coomaraswamy is here addressing a Christian group assumed to 
be not theologically illiterate, and his method is to explain the laws of 
Manu side by side with the teaching of St Thomas on the eternal and 
the natural law, using one tradition, as he later advises his Indian 
students to do, ‘to illuminate the other, and so as to demonstrate ever 
more clearly that the variety of the traditional cultures . . . is simply 
that of the dialects of what is always one and the same language of 
the spirit and of that perennial philosophy to which no one people or 
age can lay exclusive claim’. Thus the elucidation of dharma and sva- 
dharma by the lex aeterna and the lex naturae, undertaken with a full 
reference to authorities in both traditions, is a luminous contribution 
both to mutual understanding and to the exposition of the doctrinal 
setting of the sanctification of the work men do for their living. 

Similarly the doctrine of Karmany-akarma from the Bhagavad- 


Gita brings from another soil a wealth of traditional exegesis to | 


such a chapter of St Thomas as Contra Gentes Lib. IIT, 135. Sum- 
ming up the general sense of the spirit of poverty, St Thomas says: 
‘Quite contrary to reason is the error of those who think all anxiety 
in the seeking of livelihood is forbidden them by the Lord. For all 
action involves anxiety; and if man should have no anxiety about 
temporal things it would follow that he should do no temporal work. 
... The Lord bids us therefore not to be anxious about what does not 
belong to us: namely, about the outcome of our actions: but he does 
not forbid us to be anxious about what does belong to us, namely our 
work’. The parallel passage from the Gita is: ‘Man reaches perfec- 
tion (or success) by his loving devotion to his own work ( sva-karma). 
And now hear how it is that he who is thus devoted to his own task 
finds this perfection. It is inasmuch as by this work that is his own 
he is praising him from whom all beings (or, all his powers) are pro- 
jected, and by whom all this (universe) is extended. More resplendent 
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is one’s own law (sva-dharma), however imperfectly fulfilled, than 
that of another, however well carried out. Whoever does not abandon 
the task that his own nature imposes upon him, incurs no sin. One’s 
hereditary (saha ja) task should never be forsaken whatever its defects 
may be; tor every business is involved in defects, as fire is clouded by 
smoke’. ‘lhe irony of this juxtaposition is that the ‘Christian’ doctrine 
of ‘vocation’ is here expounded by an Indian, the ‘Indian’ doctrine 
of the ‘renunciation of the fruits of action’ by a Christian authority. 

That such exchanges are normal to the intercourse of traditional 
cultures is a thesis Dr Coomaraswamy has often defended. Between 
the East and the complacent anti-traditionalism of the Western 
nations they are no longer possible. For if it is true that there is a 
‘modernised, uprooted Kast, with which the West can compete; .. . 
it is only with the surviving, the ‘super-stitious’ East—Gandhi’s 
East, the one that has never attempted to live by bread aione—that 
the West can co-operate’. 

The question for ourselves is, ‘have we really made up our minds 
that this is so?’ It should be plain by now even to the most thought- 
less that unprincipled industrialism with its boast of liberty, of indivi- 
dualism and of self-expression, has produced a state of aftairs in which 
its victims can neither do what they will nor will what they do, find- 
ing in their work an unfailing source of occupational neuroses rather 
than a spiritual and manly discipline on the road to God. It has failed 
of its promises and has lett the world at the mercy of random violence 
—which is, accurately interpreted, what it meant by liberty in the 
first place. 

The extraordinary violence of its antipathy to the Indian caste 
system (admittedly debatable qua system) is symptomatic since, as 
Dr. Coomaraswamy quotes from A. M. Hocart, ‘hereditary service 
has been painted in such dark colours only because it is incompatible 
with the existing industrial system’. From such a source as Sir George 
Birdwood, who had taken the trouble to understand the religious 
roots and the ‘social philosophy’ involved in the caste institutions as 
a whole, one finds expressions of the most unqualified admiration. 
Such trouble is too seldom taken, and Catholic writers do not con- 
spicuously prove the contrary. A shallow and egotistical piece of 
journalism with the presumptuous title of ‘Verdict on India’ was able 
to be acclaimed even in The Tablet of eighteen months ago as a 
‘Defence of Christianity’, though the weapon consecrated to this high 
undertaking was, in this case, mud. As against this, ‘Our position in 
relation to Christian and other faiths’, says Dr Coomaraswamy to his 
Indian students, ‘can be stated by saying that, even if you are not on 
our side, we are on yours; and that is something all your zeal cannot 
take away from us’. Can anything short of the Charity of Christ 
respond to such a challenge? 

There are books for which one wishes a wide circulation: for this, 
one wishes a few readers who will be transformed by it. 

BERNARD KELLY 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy oF THE Hinpu Docrrinsgs. By René 
Guénon, translated by Marco Pallis (Luzac; 12s. 6d.) 

Man aND His BeEcominac AccorDING TO THE VEDANTA. By René 
Guénon, translated by Richard C. Nicholson (Luzac; 12s. 6d.) 

‘What fear of criticism can people feel’, asks M. Guénon apropos of 
some Western orientalists, ‘who start off by laying down the principle 
that, in the study concerned, no real competence is admissible except 
such as is to be gained in their own school?’ M. Guénon himself 
repeatedly disarms criticism in similar fashion, and treats his subject 
with a cocksureness which few of the despised orientalists would care 
to emulate. Indeed his contempt for almost every other effort but his 
own to interpret the East to the West is boundless, and he reiterates 
his assertions of it with a frequency better calculated to arouse irrita- 
tion and mistrust than to convince. Much that he says in reproof of 
the facile syncretism of the erudite orientalists, of the pretensions of 
the pseudo-science of comparative religion, of the bogus exoticism of 
Theosophists and Westernising Vedantists (he here makes a distinc- 
tion between Ramakrishna and his disciples Vivekananda which 
deserves explanation) needs saying; although most readers would 
have profited more from his animadversions had he argued more 
and scolded less. But his contempt for his readers almost equals that 
for his adversaries and rivals in the same field. 

For his estimate of Westerners and of Western tradition and 
culture generally, is hardly higher than his estimate of previous 
Western interpretations of the East. ‘East’ and ‘West’ too often 
stand in M. Guénon’s writings for the very highest in the former as 
contrasted with the very lowest in the latter. Such comparisons are 
misleading, and regrettably obscure the radical rightness in his stric- 
tures upon modern Western civilisation. Aristotle and the Scholastics 
alone among Westerners are allowed any good marks at all; in them 
alone M. Guénon finds any glimmer of light in the darkness of the 
Western world. But his own understanding, especially of the School- 
men, is very limited. He could have found in them much to dissipate 
his own strange illusions concerning the meaning of such terms as 
Theology, Religion, God, Sin,- Morality. For his understanding of the 
East, he has gone to the sources and, still more important, to direct 
‘realisation’; his knowledge of the West seems mostly to have been 
gained at third hand. ; 

But once he turns to his own subject, to the straightforward exposi- 
tion of Eastern doctrines, our confidence is restored, and there are 
few readers who will not feel themselves in the presence of a master— 
a master not only of his subject but of the art of teaching. The third 
and largest section of the Introduction provides a lucid elementary 
survey. Man and His Becoming has been described by Ananda Coom- 
araswamy as ‘probably the best account of the Vedanta in any Euro- 
pean language’. The testimony is all the more valuable as coming 
from an authority who has succeeded in appreciating the Western 
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tradition in a way which M. Guénon has not, aud who has brought 
to ugnt the Kinsuip and atiiities between the tundamentai concep- 
tions of Danskrit and Greco-homan terminology and beliet. 

‘there 1s one important tacet ot Kastern wisuom which M. Guénon 

seems to have passed by. ‘I'he 7'ao 1'e Ching thus expresses it: 

‘The Sage is square, but does not cut others; 

He is angied, but does not chip others; 

He is straight, but does not stretch others; 

He is brignt, but does not dazzle others. 
M. Guénon is square, angled, straight and—brilliant. But there is still 
more for him to learn trom the Kast if the West is to profit from him 
as we could wish. Victor WuitsE, O.P. 


‘HE Far Kast Must Be UNbERsTOop, By H. Van Straelen. (Luzac; 
10s. 6d.) 

Here is a most charitable book: charitable in its purpose, which is 
to plead for the very high charity of understanding, charitable above 
all in the framing of a plea too often couched in terms of bitterness. 
‘he author even seems unaware of the host ot bitter or even brilliant 
wisecracks which are the stock-in-trade ot criticism of the behaviour 
of Westerners in the Kast. His indictment ot the type of diplomat who 
never journeys outside tne tuuropean club; ol tne ioreign correspon- 
dents who have never troubled to learn the language otf the peoples 
whose affairs they represent to the world; of the condescension, based 
upon ignorance, of those who choose to regard the Kasterner as a sort 
ot inscrutable savage—of all these paintul and shametul things—is 
immensely weighty because his seriousness does not side-step the pain 
or the shame of them. 

‘he chapter on the education necessary for the prospective Far 
Eastern diplomat should be read by all who are responsible for the 
appointment of young men to diplomatic posts in the East. lt has 
been published separately by Luzac’s under the title ‘New Diplomacy 
in the Far East’. 

The book contains a most valuable critical bibliography for the 
assistance of those who wish to build up, as far as this can be done 
from books, the understanding called for on its title page. B.K. 


Stupies In THE Mipp.E Way. By Christmas Humphreys. (Luzac; 6s.) 

A second edition of a popular modern exposition of Buddhism for 
English readers, including three new essays on the Buddhist trilogy 
of Dana, Sila and Bhavana, The approach is what we should call an 
explanatory apologetic. 

A certain amount of capital is made from the revulsion of the 
modern mind against ‘authority’; the Buddhist too, ‘whatever the 
forms in which authority has sought to fetter the mind of man. . 
bows to none of them’; and from the doctrine of rebirth in the mean- 
ing we may suppose to be assigned to it by the ‘masses’ (but cf. 
Coomaraswamy: On the One and Only Transmigrant in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, Suppl. Vol. 64, No. 2, where this 
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popular misunderstanding is exposed from a point of view ‘not theo- 
logically illiterate’); thus on p. 16, ‘The unwritten tradition of the 
East records an average of twelve to fifteen hundred years as the 
period spent by a cultured thinking person between two lives. Two 
such periods would bridge the gap between . . . . the Buddha’s teach- 
ing . . . and modern times’. 

it would have been more helpful if the author had distinguished 
between source-books to which the student will need to refer and such 
writers as Blavatsky, whom perhaps he will not want to be bothered 
with. B.K. 


La PHILOSOPHIE CHRETIENNE EN Russig: Nicolas Berdiaeff. By 
Eugéne Porret (kditions de la Baconniére—Neuchatel, 1944.) 

This brief review of Berdiaeff's thought is No. 8 of the series of 
Cahiers de Philosophie entitled Etre et Penser and published in 
Switzerland. It has its modest but necessary place in the contem- 
porary prologue to the principal drama of our century: the confron- 
tation of the secular social systems of Kast and West—Russia and 
Europe—which, however they may describe themselves, are never- 
theless linked together both in their Christian origins and in their 
distinct but common responses to the judgment ot eternal Christian 
truth. 

M., Porret’s monograph is essentially expository rather than critical; 
and the greater part is devoted to an historical review of the thought 
of the principal Kussian religious thinkers of the nineteenth century: 
‘'chaadaeff, Kiréevski, Khomiakoff, Leontieff, and Solovieff. ‘lhe 
writer's avowed intention has been ‘de laisser parler ces penseurs . . . 
et d’intervenir le moins possible . . .’ In achieving this end he has 
been most successful; and his succinct presentation has the excellent 
educative merit of encouraging the reader to acquaint himself at first- 
hand with the works of these philosophers. 

The same approach adopted in the shorter second part to the 
philosophy of Berdiaeff himself is, however, less satisfactory. Ber- 
diaeff’s thought lends itself very ill to mere presentation; the com- 
plexity both of its content and its expression is in itself a difficulty 
for Western readers which is made no easier by translation into a 
Western tongue. In this case, the very precision, clarity and finesse 
of French, that most characteristic flower of Western civilisation, 
renders the Russian thought even shadowier and more elusive. For 
there are certain themes in Berdiaeff’s philosophy alien from the 
Western Christian tradition and at first hearing strange to our ears 
and understanding: his ontological treatment of the problem of free- 
dom and his concept of meonic or uncreated freedom; the reciprocal 
need of God and man for one another as partners in the divine Love, 
a profound modification of the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity; his 
use of the idea of beauty, distinguished from, and even opposed to, 
goodness, as the ultimate value. ‘La fin supréme est la beauté de la 
créature et non le bien, qui conserve malgré tout l’empreinte de la loi. 
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La beauté sauvera le monde; . . .’ (Author’s italics.) These ideas call 
for more than statement, and for more interpretation, elucidation and 
guidance than it was M. Porret’s purpose to provide. ‘Notre désir’, 
he tells us in conclusion, ‘a été de raconter aussi clairement et aussi 
sobrement que possible, notre découverte de ce monde si nouveau pour 
un Occidental, et d’entrainer ainsi le lecteur non initié dans ce péler- 
inage spirituel au coeur méme de la Russie orthodoxe’. Is it perhaps 
unkind to ask whether so sober a recounting of such a strange and 
disconcerting discovery is an adequate invitation to undertake a hazar- 
dous pilgrimage? English readers should pack Dr Lampert’s study 
Nicolas Berdyaev and the New Middle Ages also in their scrip before 
setting out on the journey. CHARLES VEREKER. 


Tue Doctrine OF THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH IN THE Works oF KHomy- 
AKOV AND MoEHLER. By Serge Bolshakoff. (S.P.C.K.; 18s.) 

M. Serge Bolshakoff has devoted an excellent monograph to the 
idea of the Church and its unity in Khomyakoff’s works and, secon- 
darily, in Moehler’s. The author follows the thought of these two 
theologians in its historical development. We see the Slavophile theo- 
logian’s ecclesiology forming by way of answers to questions asked by 
the Tractarian, W. Palmer. Khomyakoff’s synthesis is stated first 
according to his letters to Palmer, then according to the pamphlet 
The Church is One, finally as it appears in the polemical treatises 
which he wrote in French. In the same way we witness the awakening 
of Moehler’s thought in the synthesis of Die Einheit in der Kirche, 
and then in the rather different synthesis of his Symbolik. 

In this sufficiently detailed and well documented statement the 
author shows considerable balance and even a conciliatory spirit. He 
admits that orthodox theologians like Khomyakoff and Pitzipios are 
one-sided. As to Moehler, he interprets his thought with sympathy, 
but perhaps with too great dependence on the Protestant historian 
Vermeil, who, as is well known, saw in Moehler one of the fathers of 
Modernism. 

The author rightly emphasises a profound similarity between the 
two theologians—both to some extent self-taught, both rich in deep 
spiritual intuitions, both incomplete and rather distrusted by the 
hierarchies of their respective Churches. Khomyakoff knew Moehler, 
and was possibly inspired by him. In their profound likeness the 
author sees an earnest of a rapprochement between East and West. 
For this likeness turns on the fact that both theologians conceive the 
Church as being above all a society of love, in which the external 
features are the expression of a spirit and a life. There is indeed, in 
Moehler as in Khomyakoff, a common tendency which I would readily 
characterize in the following way: each has tried to see the Church 
not as a ‘thing’, to which the faithful are exterior and spectators, but 
as a life in which the faithful are active. I believe moreover that in 
this respect Moehler’s thought goes deeper than Khomyakoff’s, not 
only because he has recognized better the réle of the hierarchy (I am 
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speaking of the Moehler of the Symbolik), but because he has recog- 
nized the fact of development which alone gives its full dimensions 
to the conception of the Church indicated above, a fact which Khomy- 
akoff has not recognized. 

It will always be difficult to know how far Khomyakoff can be con- 
sidered as representative of an Orthodox theological tradition. For 
myself, I believe that he can be so considered, just as I believe that 
the essentials of Khomyakoff’s ecclesiological teaching can be and 
should be integrated in a Catholic ecclesiology. (The difficulties raised 
by M. Bolshakoff, pp. 166, 285, are not really important.) M. Bolsha- 
koff, although maintaining that Khomyakoff’s ecclesiology agrees with 
the Orthodox ‘Symbolical books’ (p. 169), does not conceal the fact 
that with respect to the rdle of the hierarchy Khomyakoff follows a 
line peculiar to himself, to which M. Boulgakoff’s adhesion is not suffi- 
cient to make traditional (pp. 154-5). In this connection the letter of 
Archbishop Germanos of Thyatira, published at the beginning of the 
book, is very interesting. This expert theologian, well known in the 
cecumenical movement, shows plainly that Khomyakoff’s theory is 
not entirely consonant with that of the Orthodox Church. 

Yves Conear, O.P. 


Foot or Love: The Life of Ramon Lull. By E. Allison Peers. 
(S.C.M.; 6s.) 

Ramon Lull’s disability was that he could find no collaborators for 
his great missionary schemes. Whether this was due to a defect in his 
roving character or no, it is certain that had he found men to work 
with, not only would his missionary colleges have anticipated the 
college of Propaganda Fidei by hundreds of years, but also they would 
have been rooted in contemplation far more thoroughly than the post- 
reformation activist age has been able to conceive. For Lull was, in 
spite of his Ars for automatically convincing all heathens of the truth 
of the Catholic faith, essentially a contemplative; he was a restive 
contemplative, but one whose life was spent in love of the Beloved. 
Professor Peers has written well of this seif-styled ‘Fool of Love’, 
showing the importance of such a missionary with his wide-spreading 
sympathy. The author had plenty of romantic material to draw upon, 
and his deep understanding of Spanish literature makes it possible for 
him to wed the drama of Lull’s active life with his achievements as 
one of the most accomplished, and surely the most prolific of writers 
during the 13th century. 

A lay missionary who was martyred by the Moors as an old man of 
over eighty, a Franciscan tertiary who had begun life as a refined and 
courtly troubadour, Lull supplies a subject which is irresistibly attrac- 
tive to the non-Catholic. But he was an intensely loyal son of the 
Church despite his constant disappointments from the Popes—he 
was even an eager promoter of the Crusades. He was well-known in 
Paris shortly after St Thomas’s death, and much of his work of con- 
futing the Averroists and converting the Gentiles was striving for the 
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same goal as Aquinas but in a different medium. His tendency to try 
to prove the dogmas of the faith is far removed from the unique con- 
tribution on the subject of faith and reason by St Thomas. But Lull 
was no heretic, and it is a tragedy that his ideals and his life have not 
become part of Catholic tradition in the realms of contemplative 
missionary accomplishment as those of the Angelic Doctor have be- 
come in the realms of Catholic philosophy and theology. Professor 
Peers’s latest study of Ramon Lull wili aid considerably in re-intro- 
ducing the great lay preacher and mystic into present-day life. 
ConraD PEPLER, O.P. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE BiBLIcAL REVELATION. By Hubert Cunliffe- 
Jones. (James Clarke, 7s. 6d.) 

The importance of this book lies not so much in its conclusions as 
in its premises. For the author sets out to find a theology of the Bible. 
In this quest he represents the growing discontent of biblical students 
with the materialistic approach of the critics, who have for many 
years regarded the Bible as a document to be analysed but purposely 
overlook its divine character. ‘hat so many non-Catholics are now 
concerned to link up their theology with the Scriptures and at the 
same time to include what is ot value in modern research is an 
example to Catholics. Catholic Biblical scholarship took the same 
direction more than fifty years ago with the work of Pére Lagrange 
(whom the author fails to notice in spite of an attempted fairness to 
Catholic claims and scholarship), but the present Pope has had to 
recall the faithful to the Scriptures as one of the main sources of know- 
ledge and life. Mr Cunliffe-Jones is impressed by this aspect of the 
encyclical, but he will not admit the final ‘assumption’ of God’s 
authority working always through the Church ‘by continuity’, the 
principle which he rightly sees to lie at the centre of the whole ency- 
clical. Yet he is equaily dissatistied with the out-and-out Protestantism 
ot Karl Barth; he admits that the ‘Bible is not the primary authority’ 
and he speaks of the living Head of the Mystical Body. 1t would seem 
in fact that there lies an unresolved dilemma at the root of the 
author’s theology of the Bible and the authority of the Church. We 
should claim indeed that were he quite logical he would accept the 
‘assumption’ of the encyclical. But here we do not wish to raise old 
controversies, even though Mr Cunliffe-Jones has raised them in a 
new context and with invigorating freshness. We wish rather to point 
to the importance of the aims of the book and to insist that it should 
be read by every Catholic biblical scholar. 1t is an important contribu- 
tion to modern Scripture studies. ConraD PEpPLER, O.P. 

[ 
Europe: A Personal and Political Survey. By C. A. Alington (Hollis 
and Carter; 18s.) 

The sub-title of the Dean of Durham’s book forestalls much of the 
criticism that awaits anyone having the temerity to write a history of 
Europe from Marathon to Munich in less than four hundred pages. 
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At a time when an increasing fragmentation of historical study makes 
a general view hard to achieve, Dr Alington’s survey is especially 
valuable. It is always good-natured and usually interesting. 

What is more ‘personal’ (apart from certain judgments, as on the 
Reformation) is the proportion. And here Dr Alington’s Greek sym- 
pathies provide, for instance, a more extended treatment of the 
Byzantine Empire than might be expected in a general book. The 
solid mass of fact is leavened with much odd information, such as the 
etymological notes (‘Augustus’s greatness is rightly recorded by the 
number of towns which recall the name which he made famous, for 
instance, Augsburg, Autun, Aosta and Saragossa’, or ‘only one Nor- 
man baron, Montgomery, has given his name to a county in England 
and Wales’). What is ‘political’ is rarely other than a common 
denominator of the opinions of English historians, and provides a 
safe, if sometimes ‘superior’, guide to the maze of European history. 

There are many statements which one might wish to take up, but 
the object of Dr Alington’s book precludes any complaint based on a 
difference of opinion. But one would like to know how St Benedict 
can be said to have taught that ‘labour was prior even to prayer’ in 
view of ‘Let nothing be preferred before the work of God’ (eg. cap. 
xliii), Again, it is scarcely true to say (p. 108) that Cistercian lay- 
brothers ‘were not allowed to read or write’. That most of them were 
in fact unable to is a different matter. 

For the Dean of Durham, what is ‘Latin’ is often regrettable, hence, 
the Latin Fathers—unlike the Greeks—were exercised ‘over compara- 
tively juristic questions, of which the possible salvation of unbaptized 
infants is an extreme but not altogether unfair example’. ‘his is a 
somewhat drastic summary of Augustine, Leo, Ambrose and Jerome. 

But it is unjust to give the impression that Dr Alington’s book is 
as a whole other than a most readable and serene summary of a very 
troubled story. Peacemakers are not usually in our time remarkable 
for their sense of history, and théy are, one supposes, too busy to 
bother with books. But for the rest of us, what is happening in Europe 
now will be put in its proper proportion through the skilful guidance 
of Dr Alington, who realises that what is, grows from what has been. 

Excellent maps and tables are included, but one might wish for a 
bibliography which would indicate at a glance the rich selection of 
historians on whose work Dr Alington has, inevitably, drawn. I.E. 


Our THREATENED VaLUES. By Victor Gollancz. (Gollancz; 5s.) 

An eloquent and courageous plea for sanity in the affairs of Europe, 
Mr Gollancz’s new book reveals the deep distress of one’ whose 
socialist faith has been sorely tried by the triumph of that faith—or 
rather by the triumph of its official exponents. He appeals for a 
return to the basic decencies of international life, and his analysis of 
what is happening now in Eastern Europe, together with his brave 
championing of justice—when its principles are being so generally 
betrayed—must be warmly welcomed. 
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